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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY + 6 YEARS DLO + 86.8 PROOF + IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LISBON’S AVENUE LIBERDADE WITH VIEW OF ST. GEORGE’S CASTLE 


In Portugal as in 87 lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s universal popularity? 4 ig the lightest whisky in the world. You can 


Canadian Club has a flavor so distinctive : 2 stay with it all evening long—in cocktails 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. It is to" ou~cusemu — before dinner, highballs after. Try it tonight. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 








How to stop staring at other peoples Pontiacs 


Put yourself in an easy-to-own Catalina. It’s ““Cat’’ quick and crisply styled. Longer, 


lower and loaded with the brand of gumption that has made Pontiac the one to watch and 
want. Trophy V-8 Engine ratings from 215 to 348. Turning radius shortened as much as 
3% feet to end “‘jockeying”’ in tight spots. Smart new interiors—fully carpeted and finely 
appointed. Wide-Track balance that keeps roads of all kinds under control. Why not start 


Wide- Tracking yourself! It couldn’t be easier than in this Catalina. WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 


You can arrange to check one out today at your Pontiac dealer’s. iam 


Wide -Track P ontiac CATALINA ¢ STAR CHIEF ¢ BONNEVILLE ¢ GRAND PRIX gh” Zo ON Bo 


VISIT YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED PONTIAC DEALER 
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IN AMERICA IN FOUR-OR- 
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July 1961, American Research Bureau 
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TEEN-AGE TEMPO! 


They play records at ear-splitting volume. Tie up the telephone for 
hours. Today’s teen-agers are spirited, inquisitive, wonderful. 

And nobody knows better than you—the new American with 
teen-age sons and daughters—that their lives revolve around the car. 

Mothers and fathers keep a careful eye on their teen-agers’ driv- 
ing habits. And they know how important it is to keep their car 
running right. 

At American Oil, we take extra care to make petroleum products 
and provide services that help cars perform the way they should. 

As just one example of the lengths we go to, our scientists are 
studying gasoline combustion with a special furnace that burns fuel 
the way your engine does. They’re gaining new knowledge about 
what they call “the chemistry of knock” to produce fuels that will 
perform more efficiently in your car. 


STANDARD OIL @&i-~ 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANY wa || 








One of the most delightful paintings in the Detroit Institute of Arts is Tiepolo’s “Girl With a 


Lute,” a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II in 1958. It was painted by the Venetian sometime 
in the 1750’s after which it lay hidden in a small, obscure French collection for almost 200 years. 
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The 
Entertainment 


Calendar 


A list of plays, concerts, lectures 
and other divers offerings 


OCTOBER 


23 to Nov. 11—“La Plume de Ma Tante.” (Fisher Theatre) 
25—“The Trial” (University of Michigan campus) 
26—Paul Badura Skoda, pianist. (Detroit Institute of Arts) 
27 through 29—Leningrad Kirov Ballet (Masonic Aud.) 
29—Ukranian Bandurista Chorus (Ford Aud.) 


NOVEMBER 

1—Lowell Thomas Jr., lecture (Town Hall, Fisher Theatre) 

3—Mazowsze Dance Co. (Masonic Aud.); Norman St. 
John Steras lecture ““The Law and Christian Morals” 
(Assumption Univ., Windsor) 

7—Eugene List, pianist (Pontiac Northern High School) 


8—“Arms and the Man” (U. of M. campus); Netherlands 
Chamber Orchestra, dir. Szymon Goldberg (Art Insti- 
tute) 


9—Detroit Symphony. Van Cliburn, soloist, conducted by 
Sixten Ehrling (Ford Auditorium); “The Night of the 
Iguana” (Shubert Theatre) 


10—Berlin Philharmonic conducted by Kurt Boehm (Ma- 
sonic Aud.) 


11—Detroit Symphony (Ford Aud.) 


12—Detroit Symphony (Cleary Aud., Windsor); Zachary 
Solov Ballet Ensemble (McAuley Aud., Mercy College) 


13 through 25—“Advise and Consent” (Fisher Theatre) 


14 through Nov. 26—Ice Follies (Olympia); Center Sym- 
phony with Julius Chajes and Emily Adams (Jewish 
Community Center); Cranbrook Music Guild Young 
Artists Concert (Cranbrook House) 


15 through Dec. 9 except Mondays “‘The Little Foxes” (Van- 
guard); William Travilla fashions (Town Hall, Fisher 
Theatre) 


16—Detroit Symphony, Sixten Ehrling (Ford Aud.) 


17—New York City Opera, “Madama Butterfly” 
Aud.); Virgil Fox, organist (Ft. St. Pby. 
“The Birds” (University of Detroit Library) 


18—Detroit Symphony (Ford Aud.); Mantovani and his 
Orchestra (Masonic Aud.); Scandinavian Symphony, 
Dora Lindgren, soloist (Scottish Rite Cathedral) ; 
“Andromache” (U. of D. Library) 


19—Grosse Pointe Symphony, Vittoria Bini, soloist (Parcells 
School Aud.) ; Pauline Hague, monodramatization “Mary 
of Scotland” (Cleary Aud., Windsor) ; “The Birds” (U. 
of D. Library); “The Pirates of Penzance” with two 
performances only 2:30 and 8 p.m. (Shubert) 


(Masonic 
Church) ; 





21—Severo Ballet—Detroit Chamber Music Society (Com- 
munity Arts Aud.) 

24—Detroit Symphony with Erick Friedman, violinist (Ford 
Aud.); Michael de la Bedoyers (Assumption Univ.) ; 
“Andromache” (U. of D. Library) 

25—“The Birds” (U. of D. Library) 

26—Nellie Watts Theatrical Extravaganza (Scottish Rite) ; 
“Andromache” (U. of D. Library) 

27—“The Drunkard” (Don Lee’s Golden Nugget) 

27 through Dec. 16 “The Best Man” (Fisher Theatre) ; 
“Captains and Kings” (Shubert) 

28—“Floor Show” (Marian and Richard Stannard) Carmel 
Hall Annual Benefit (Carmel Hall) 


29—Ogden Nash lecture (Town Hall, Fisher Theatre) 


30—Detroit Symphony, Istvan Kertesz, conductor (Ford 
Aud.) 


DECEMBER 


1—Luboshutz and Nemenoff, pianists (Masonic Aud.) ; 
“King Lear,” also on Dec. 2, 7, 8, 9 (Wayne State U. 
Theare); “The Birds” (U. of D. Library); Mischa 
Mischakoff recital (Scottish Rite Cathedral) 

2—Detroit Symphony (Ford Aud.); “Andromache” (U. 
of D. Library) 

3—“The Birds” (U. of D. Library) 

5—Merce Cunningham Dance Co. with David Tudor, 
pianist (Art Institute) 

6—Ambassadors of Song, (Town Hall, Fisher Theatre) ; 
“Henry IV, Part 1”, (University of Michigan campus) 

7—Detroit Symphony, “Samson et Delila” with Jean Ma- 
deira, Albert Da Costa, Norman Treigle, (Ford Aud.) 

8—“Andromache” (U. of D. Library) 

9—Detroit Symphony, (Ford Aud.) ; ““The Birds” (U. of D. 
Library) 

10—“The Birds” (U. of D. Library) 

12—Detroit Symphony (Cleary Aud., Windsor); Center 
Symphony with Paul Olefsky and Nathan Gordon (Jew- 
ish Community Center) 

14—Detroit Symphony with Valter Poole (Ford Aud.) 

18 through Jan. 6—“Bye, Bye, Birdie” (Fisher) 

21—Detroit Symphony and Yale Glee Club (Ford Aud.) 

23—Detroit Symphony and Yale Glee Club (Ford Aud.) 

28—Detroit Symphony with Jose Iturbi (Ford Aud.) 

29 through Jan. 27 except Mondays “The Dark of the Moon” 
( Vanguard) 

30—Detroit Symphony with Jose Iturbi (Ford Aud.) 


JANUARY 

3—Toronto Symphony Orchestra with Walter Susskind 
(Masonic Aud.) 

4—Detroit Symphony, with Irene Jordan (Ford Aud.) 

5—“Where’s Charley”? also Jan. 6, 11, 12, 13 (Wayne 
State U. Theatre) 

8—Jennie Tourel, soprano (Pontiac Northern High School) 

10—Ambassador Chandra S. Jha “United Nations” (Town 
Hall, Fisher Theatre); “Faces of Malte” (U. of M. 
Campus) 

11—Detroit Symphony Orchestra Eugen Jochum conducting 
(Ford Aud.) 

12—Zeno Francescatti (Masonic Aud.) 

13—Detroit Symphony (Ford Aud.) 

14—Julian Bream, guitarist and lutenist (McAuley Aud. 
Mercy College) 









15 through Feb. 3—“‘No Strings” premiere (Fisher Theatre) ; 
Arnold M. Walter, lecture (Assumption U.) 

16—Alfred Tipton and Detroit Symphony Woodwind Quin- 
tet (Cranbrook House) 

18—Detroit Symphony Heinz Walberg conductor (Ford 
Aud.) 

19—Jose Greco Dancers (Masonic Aud.); Pierette Alarie, 
soprano, Leopold Simoneau, tenor, of Paris Opera (Art 
Institute) 

20—Detroit Symphony (Ford Aud.); Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, Walter Schrott soloist (Scottish Rite Cathedral) 

21—Emil Gilels, pianist (Masonic Aud.); Grosse Pointe 
Symphony with Faye Turner, Grant Williams Chorale 
(Parcells School Aud.) 

23—Center Symphony with Jakob Gimpel (Jewish Com- 
munity Center) 





NOTE: Some of the booking dates in the calen- 
dar are tentative and subject to change of time 
and location. Impresario wants this section to 
be of value to readers and will make every effort 
to keep it as accurate as possible in a world 


woefully 


pennant. 


Reo ee 


full of change. 

24—Marguerite Collman “Ninety Dozen Glasses” (Town 
Hall, Fisher Theatre) 

25—Leontyne Price (Masonic Aud.); Detroit Symphony, 
Maurizio Polloni, pianist (Ford Aud.) 

26—Charles Laughton (Pontiac Northern High); and 27— 
Detroit Opera Theatre and Severo Ballet Co. in ‘“Mas- 
querade” (Institute of Arts) 

27—Detroit Symphony Young Peoples Series with Severo 
Ballet (Ford Aud.) 

28—Varel and Bailey with Chanteurs de Paris (Ford Aud.) 


FEBRUARY 


1—Detroit Symphony, Gina Bachauer, pianist, (Ford Aud.) 

2—Mary Costa (Masonic Aud.); Pierre Cocheran, organist 
(Fort St. Presbyterian Church) 

3—Detroit Symphony with Gina Bachauer (Ford Aud.) 

4—Thomas Langan lecture (Assumption U.) 

7—Richard C. Hottelet “Latin America” (Town Hall, 
Fisher Theatre) 

9—‘“Andromache” (U. of D. Library) 

10—“The Birds” (U. of D. Library) 

11—Hungarian Quartet (Cleary Aud., Windsor); Maxine 
Berlitz Volmer lecture (McAuley Aud., Mercy College) ; 
“Andromache” (U. of D. campus) 

16—“The Devil’s Disciple,” also Feb. 17, 22, 23, 24 (Wayne 
State U. Theatre) 

17—Boston “Pops” Orchestra (Masonic Aud.) 

21 through Mar. 21 daily except Monday—‘Ardele” (Van- 
guard); Laurel Van Der Wal lecture (Town Hall, 
Fisher Theatre) 

25—Rev. R. A. F. MacKenzie S. J. lecture (Veterans Me- 
morial ) 

27—Paganini String Quartet (Cranbrook House) 


MARCH 


1—Detroit Symphony Orchestra with Henryk Szeryng so- 
loist (Ford Aud.; Robert Speaight, poetry recital (As- 
sumption U.) 
2—Don Cossack Chorus (Masonic Aud.) 
(Continued in Next Issue) 
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Manufacturers ...for savings! «.. for checking! 
-that’s my bank! 














...»for loans! ...for trust services! Why not make it 
your bank, too! 














MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANK 





DETROIT- DEARBORN + HIGHLAND PARK + BLOOMFIELD - FARMINGTON TOWNSHIP « GROSSE POINTE WOODS 
MELVINDALE - NANKIN TOWNSHIP - NORTHVILLE - PLEASANT RIDGE - REDFORD - ROMULUS 
SHELBY TOWNSHIP + SOUTHFIELD +» WARREN —— MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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to the 
twenty-three thousand 
Subscribers 
to the 
Playgoer 
Season Subscription Series 
may we say 
Thank you 
for making this premiere season 
an outstanding success 


the new 


Fisher Theatre 
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A WORD FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Detroit is a dynamic metropolis . . . a vital community 
of more than three million cosmopolites who work hard and 
play hard . . . people who build for tomorrow, but take 
time to enjoy life today. Their leisure activities are both 
serious and frivolous and are as varied as the businesses that 
support the local economy, as interesting as the techniques 
of modern industry. 


Into this world of technical centers and theatre, steel mills 
and string quartets, banks and ballet, auto plants and art 





MR. RYAN 


MR. BOOTH 


films, comes IMPRESARIO, Detroit’s own magazine of the 
performing arts. Our aims are simple: to entertain you with 
words and illustrations that capture the spirit and thrill of 
this segment of the entertainment business; to inform you 
of the exciting happenings in Detroit theatre, music and the 
other performing arts; to encourage you to take advantage 
of the kaleidoscope of fine entertainment available in greater 
Detroit. 

We hope IMPRESARIO will increase your enjoyment of 
what promises to be Detroit’s most exciting theatrical season. 





CRITICS ON THE AIR 

THIS BUSINESS OF giving a critique of a new play 
over television immediately after the opening night final 
curtain is new in Detroit, but years ago it was done on radio. 

A newspaper drama critic whose name we would give if 
you wouldn’t accuse us of name-dropping would hot-foot it 
from the theatre the few blocks to the studio assembling, no 
doubt, in his mind just what he would say. Apparently 
cabs were as hard to find then as now, because when he 
burst into the studio to talk over the mike, his critique had 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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IMPRESARIO Magazine’s Editorial and Business Office, 
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matter at the United States Post Office, Birmingham, Mich. 
Subscription rates $2.00 per year, 50 cents a copy. Copy- 
right 1961. Editors are not responsible for manuscripts, 
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THE COVER 

“Design for a Ballet Stage Setting” by Eugene Ber- 
man, a romantic contemporary artist whose devotion to 
the theatre and music is revealed in his work, ranging 
from Baroque to modern costuming and stage design. 
Among his works are costumes and designs for ‘“‘Devil’s 
Holiday” and “Icare” for the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, “Romeo and Juliet” and “Giselle” for the Ballet 
Theatre. 

This water color of a fantastic architectural setting 
was purchased by the Founders Society in 1947 for The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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“THE DANCER” by Edouard Chassaing, the eight and a half foot bigh bronze 
statue which theater-goers must pass as they enter the Fisher's glittering lobby. 


THEATRE IN GOLD 


New Fisher Is 
Star of 1961-62 


Show Season 


By HARVEY TAYLOR 


IN SOME FIFTEEN years of reviewing plays and concerts our greatest thrill always came 


when we were able to report that an artist or a group of artists had brilliantly achieved that 
which they had set out to do. 


It’s therefore with the most intense pleasure—and a pardonable if slightly uncharacteristic 
upsurge of civic pride—to be able to advance the opinion that the new Fisher Theatre is an 
unqualified success. 


The assignment made by the Fisher family was an architect’s dream: to convert the 
already elegant though dated Fisher movie house into the most beautiful legitimate playhouse 
in the country regardless of the cost. 


We think that the creative minds behind the venture and the workmen and artisans who 
worked around the clock in some cases for the past 10 months have done just that. 


Perhaps the key man in the venture was Edwin B. Storako, the designer for the Chicago 
architects, Rapp and Rapp. 


We don’t know by what processes of reasoning he arrived at his master plan but we’d 
like to think that he realized that a theatre should usher its patrons into a world of enchant- 
ment far removed from the realities that must be faced every day. 


But he realized also that modern theatre demands exacting functionalism of design and a 
careful planning of favorable acoustical surfaces. And it also demands complete comfort 
and spaciousness for its patrons. 


We think Storako and Rapp and Rapp have reached a precisely correct compromise 
between functionalism and the kind of glittering elegance and luxury that theatregoers 
for centuries have come to expect when they enter a world of make-believe for an evening 
—an expectation they have not realized for many years in Detroit. 


The Shubert and the Riviera, for instance, were not designed primarily as legitimate 
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houses in which a provision for intermission mingling was 
made. They were used for years as vaudeville houses in 
which four or five performances were given a day without 


intermissions and the patrons simply left at the end of each 
show. 


Theatregoers who have coughed their way through the 
shoulder rubbing intermission crowds to the safety of the 
sidewalk outside will be comforted as well as impressed by 
the spaciousness and beauty of the grand lobby, the mez- 
zanine promenade, and the roominess of the balcony foyer 
in the Fisher. 


Theatregoers entering the grand lobby are greeted by a 
dazzling sight—an enormous area in which the cool dignity 
of marble and of the white supporting columns are relieved 
by the warmth of East Indian rosewood panels. More color 
and warmth are achieved by the use of bronze handrails on 
the gracefully arching and gently sloping staircases. 


For those interested in statistics it might be mentioned 
that this grand lobby, the circulating promenades and up- 
stairs lobbies have a total of 17,000 square feet as compared 
to the 8,100 square feet occupied by the orchestra floor area. 


The mezzanine is reached by two bridges which Storako 
describes as “floating right through the large two story 
lobby and combined foyer spaces”. From these bridges the 
mezzanine audience can look down on the crowds in the 
main lobby. Surmounting everything are glistening crystal 
chandeliers. 


The feeling of warmth and gaiety is enhanced by a pat- 
terned vermillion carpeting both in the theatre itself and 
the lobby and foyer areas. The most impressive view of the 
auditorium itself is one which probably very few theatre- 
goers will ever have—the view that the actors and other 
show people will have from the stage. 


As you stand onstage and look out your first impression 
is a vast expanse of gold—warm, soft and inviting. The 
custom-designed seats are upholstered in gold fabric and the 
walls, relieved by dark walnut panelling, are decorated with 
gold colored aluminum foil subdivided by soft white cast 
plaster shields. The architects tell us that the walls are 
properly angled for good acoustics. 


The architects also say that the 2,081 seats in the auditor- 
ium have all been set so that every patron has a clear view 
of the stage. 


The act curtain is a shimmering gold and white. To close 
off the top balcony with its 475 seats when the theatre is 
used for a more intimate legitimate play, a screen wall may 
be lowered through the ceiling. It is invisible when not in use. 


The dressing rooms for the stars are as luxurious as the 
general atmosphere of the theatre would indicate and the 


dressing areas for the other cast members are comfortable 
and spacious. 


An automatic elevator carries patrons to the mezzanine 
and balcony areas if they wish. 


The sponsors and creators have done everything in their 
power to make this vast golden theatre as much a show place 
for Detroiters as is the famous Golden Tower of the Fisher 
Building a landmark. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


a great air of immediacy. There would be a sound of heavy 
breathing after his introduction and: 

“I have just come (huff) from the Shubert Theater (whee) 
where a new play (gulp) opened before a packed (whoof) 
house.” 


“The play,” and here he would give its name and the 
author’s, and the producer’s if there was time, “is one of 
those light (puff) comedies wheee have come to expect 
a 

Nowdays what with remote equipment, tapes and such, the 
critic doesn’t have to go into training. 





ANDRE BELLESSORT (we don’t know who he is 
either) has written something about the Greek theatre in 
which he points out that crass commercialism came into 
being when the managers of those ancient marble piles start- 
ed to charge admission prices as a means of stopping fights, 
brawls and pushings among the populace for the best seats. 


Up to that time all seats had been free. There always has 
been a few soreheads to spoil a good thing for the rest of us. 





MASONIC AUDITORIUM OCTOBER 27, 28, 29 


S. HUROK presents the LEGENDARY 


Leningrad 
Kirov 
Ballet 


formerly THE MARYINSKY BALLET 





FIRST 
TIME 

IN 
AMERICA 





FRIDAY, OCT. 27, 8:15 P.M.—GALA PROGRAM 
(Bayaderka, Gayane, Sabre Dance; Nutcracker; 
Taras Bulba, Gossips, Corsairs, and others.) 

SATURDAY, OCT. 28, 2:15 P.M.—GALA PROGRAM 

(Same as Friday evening performance) 

SATURDAY, OCT. 28, 8:15 P.M.—SWAN LAKE (Full Lgth) 
yoy OCT. 29, 2:15 P.M.—SWAN LAKE (Full Lgth) 

& Sat. Eves. & Sun. Mat.—Main Fl. $5.50, $6.60, $7.70 
we ng ‘St 30, $4. “~ Sy 50. Mat. Sat. Main FL 4 40, $5. 50, $6.60; 

- $2.20, $3.30, $4.40, $5.5 
Masonic ae ¢* Office Open 9-6 P cog - Fri., 9-5 Sat. 
Also on Sale Downtown Grinnell's. No Phone Orders. 
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MUSIC—THE SQUARE KIND 








It Appears We Will 
Have a Rich Season of 
Symphony, Dance, Soloists 


Several Artists, Groups, on First Visits to Our Auditoria 


By FRANK P. GILL 


DETROIT’S ANNUAL MUSICAL culture season begins 
each October with the braying of brasses and ends every 
May with the dying of divas. In between, there are numer- 
ous orchestral concerts, recitals, ballets and chamber music 
concerts by performers local, national and international. 

Culturally, the Fall in Detroit means out of the lakes and 
into the loges as a nip in the air is an inevitable prelude to 
a nap in the concert hall. 





Lubashutz 
and 
Nemenoff, 
he’s Pierre, 
she’s Genia, 
duo-pianists 
at Masonic 
night of Dec. 1 
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The 1961-62 season, though less full of surprises than in 
past seasons, got under way with the customary dressy 
flourish while music and mothballs mingle at Ford Auditor- 
ium. At exactly 8:35 p.m. October 5, Paul Paray, refreshed 
by his customary European summer, strode purposefully to 
the podium, raised his baton and the season was on. 


Some seven months later, as the last benighted heroine 
loudly carols her demise at Masonic Auditorium, Detroiters 
will start forsaking the loges for the lakes again until the 
next October. 


So goes the cycle with expectancy and suspense recreated 
each Fall. 


The main point of interest in this 1961-62 season, as far 
as the Detroit Symphony is concerned, rests upon a questing 
quartet of European conductors—“Have baton, will travel!” 
—due to occupy the Detroit podium during various weeks 
when Paray is in New York guest conducting with the New 
York Philharmonic. These musical imports will be on show 
and it is not too far fetched to surmise that any one of them 
might end up in permanent possession of the Detroit podium 
when Paray has finished his nine-week stint at the opening 
of the 1962-63 season. 


So, naturally, the four newcomers will be watched closely, 
not only by the Symphony Brahmins who have to make the 
decision, but by audiences, among whom is the not incon- 
siderable band of immoveable, incorruptible and highly vocal 
Cotton Mathers of the Concert Hall (or is it Cottons 
Mather?), who attack, like the Furies any conductor showing 
a penchant for 20th century music. 


The visitors are: Sixten Ehrling, young musical director 
of the Royal Opera in Stockholm and court conductor to the 
Swedish Royal Family (Nov. 9, 11, 16 and 18); Istvan 
Kertesz, 33-year-old Hungarian-born conductor of the Augs- 
burg Symphony in Germany (Nov. 30 and Dec. 2); Veteran 
Eugen Jochum, co-conductor of the world-famous Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, who appeared with that 
ensemble at Ann Arbor last season (Jan. 11 and 13) and, 
lastly, Heinz Wallburg, general director and chief conductor 
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The colorful Mazowsze Dance Company 
which will perform in Masonic Auditorium 
Nov. 3, 4 and 5. European dance groups, 


of the Bremen Philharmonic State Orchestra (Jan. 18 
and 20). 


On all other dates, except for one taken over by Associate 
Conductor Valter Poole, Paray will conduct, closing the sea- 
son with an all-Beethoven concert including the choral 
Ninth Symphony. 


Poole will occupy the podium Dec. 14 and the highlight 
of his concert will be a performance of the Second Symphony 
by Ann Arbor’s prize-winning composer-in-residence, Ross 
Lee Finney, the only Michigan composer, incidentally, to be 
played all season, or for a number of seasons for that matter. 


Visiting artists on the Symphony roster for the coming 
season include Metopera basso George London; Sopranos 
Eileen Farrell and Irene Jordan; two outstanding European 
violinists, Henryk Szeryng and Erick Friedman and Pianists 
Van Cliburn, Gina Bachauer, Maurizio Pollini and Jose 
Iturbi. The last-named will perform Paray’s “Fantaisie for 
Piano and Orchestra,” (Dec. 28 and 30). 


On March 8 and 10, the great contemporary American 
dancer-choreographer, Jose Limon, will appear with his com- 
pany to perform the now accepted contemporary ballet clas- 
sic, ““The Moor’s Pavane”, woven around the story of Othello 
to music by Henry Purcell, as well as ballets to music by 
Norman Dello Joio and the late Heitor Villa-Lobos. 


Several seasons ago, Bizet’s “Carmen” was presented by 
Paray in concert form. This coming season another opera- 
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especially those which do folk and native 
dances have found great favor with Ameri- 
can audiences. 100 are in this Polish group. 


concert production has been scheduled—Saint-Saens’ “Sam- 
son et Delilah”, with Met contralto Jean Madeira (who sang 
“Carmen”), Tenor Albert da Costa and New York City 
Opera basso, Norman Treigle. 


The third novelty will be the Yale Glee Club, which could 
be retitled the Yule Glee Club, since the college group is 
appearing Dec. 21 and 23. 


The Detroit Symphony will give only three concerts after 
opening night before starting on their annual Fall tour Oct. 
17. This time, however, instead of going directly to Wor- 
cester, Mass., as in previous years, they will open a week’s 
tour of New England, breaking it off for the six-day stop- 
over at Worcester to appear for their fourth year as the 
official orchestra of the 102-year-old Festival there. Their 
opening concert will be shared with the sensational Australian 
soprano, Joan Sutherland (prior to her Met debut), who is 
today’s most talked-of diva, since Maria Callas gave up 
yodeling for yachting. 


Finding sufficiently interesting and varied fare for chil- 
dren’s concerts is a constant problem for the Detroit Sym- 
phony management. This season they have scheduled a 
broadly varied program including Nelle Fisher and her “The 
Littlest Circus” in Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nachtmusik” and 
Kabalevsky’s “The Clowns”; Sahomi Tachibana in “Dances 
from Japan” in costume; the Severo Ballet and Mendelssohn’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” as narrated by Valter Poole. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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WHEN THEY WANT TO DIE 








Plumbers Never Get Pipe Panic 
Nor Cooks the Fritter Jitters 
---So, Why Should Actors Get 


STAGE FRIGHT 


A Noted Psychiatrist Tells You Why It Is Occupational Hazard 


By JAMES CLARK MOLONEY, M. D. 


BARTON TILDEN, a beginning actor, approached the 
center of the stage. He exuded self-confidence. In fact, his 
self-confidence was a little on the “cocky” side. There was 
a superior something or other about him that made the 
audience a little mad at him. 


But why shouldn’t he be self-confident? He.was a grad- 
uate of the Dramatic Work Shop of the New School for 
Social Research. His standings were high. His talents were 
many. He could sing, dance and play almost any kind of 
musical instrument. His general education was far from 
superficial. 


His instructors were sure that he’d go far. His handsome 
appearance, his confident manner and his deep melodious 
voice, would carry him up the ladder of success. Tall and 
well-knit, he wore his clothes well, and he moved about 
with the litheness of a panther. 


Tonight was his big chance; his opportunity to wedge his 
way into the greats of the acting profession. The house was 
packed to the rafters. He scanned the expectant faces. He 
opened his mouth to speak his first lines: “Billings will sail 
tomorrow ...” The sound of his own voice jolted him. It 
<a weak—hollow and ineffectual. 


And then it happened. His lines were gone. He had for- 
gotten his lines. Perspiration melted his collar. He felt 
rumpled. He tried to improvise. But his dry tongue stuck 
to the roof of his mouth. His heart beat like a trip-hammer. 
A faintness swept over him. 


The curtain rang down. Smelling salts were of no help. 
Revived, he still could not go on. In all his life he had 
never known such terror—such banging in his ears—such 
roaring in his head. Barton Tilden was suffering from stage 
fright. 


But even the greats in the acting world, past and present, 
have suffered from this dreaded malady. In 1891 A. J. Dan- 
iels cited Miss Ellen Terry, a talented actress, as one “than 
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whom few are more qualified to speak on the subject of 
stage fright.” Miss Terry described a stage fright seizure as 
follows: 


“You are standing, apparently quite well and in your right 
mind, when you suddenly feel as if your tongue had become 
dislocated and was lying powerless in your mouth. Cold 
shivers begin to creep downwards from the nape of your 
neck and all up you at the same time until they meet in 
the small of your back. You break out in cold perspiration. 


“Then you feel as though someone had cut the muscle 
at the back of your knees. Truly a thrilling and mysterious 
disorder! Not the least curious fact in connection with it 
is its liability to recur after one has trod the stage for years 

. . even Garrick was subject to its influence.” 


The feared clutch of a stage fright paroxysm has remained 
through the years as a vital, intimate, frequent, oft-drastic 
hurdle for beginners and a plague for veteran performers. 


Howard Taubman, writing on the subject of stage fright 
in the New York Times Magazine, describes the Society of 
Timid Souls, an organization designed to cure, by a quasi- 
shock technique which might be called emotional innocula- 
tion, the jitter paralysis which has threatened countless 
professional careers and has ruined many established per- 
formers. 


The author names 12 actors, actresses, TV stars and 
musicians, whose names are as famous and well known as 
steak smothered in onions, who are relentlessly seduced by 
this nebulous Delilah—stage fright. 


The confidence-dissolving symptoms are all too poignantly 
familiar to the victim, who has felt the weakness, agony and 
distress, the inaccessible memory, the vertigo, the fading of 
the senses, the gasping for breath, pounding of the heart, 
nausea and other gastro-intestinal manifestations; and almost, 
as one author says it, “temporary insanity.” 


There is considerable justification for modern psychologi- 
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cal medicine to concern itself with this oft-disabling phobia, 
since its consequences have been so dire in the lives of so 
many people. 

Charles de Beriot, the worshipped master of the violin, 
after traveling for years all over Europe, became so pos- 
sessed by stage fright that he could not be induced to play 
to an audience or even to his pupils. 

John Orth, a famous piano teacher, writing in Etude, 
says that Chopin, Henselt, Kullak and Moszkowski, not to 
mention a host of lesser lights, were the victims of nerves, 
the slaves of the same old bugbear—fear. 

Kullak said once that he played in public until he was 
about thirty, but then he had to give it up. The strain was 
too great . . . . Henselt was the shyest of any of these 
four, for the others did infrequently appear in private be- 
fore their friends, but Henselt was almost never heard. 
From all accounts, one would think that most of those who 
heard Henselt play did so on the sly by hanging about his 
house until the spirit moved him to the piano, when he had 
no idea anyone was listening. 

Chopin said an audience appeared to him like a monster 
before which the ordeal was too great for him to attempt 
to appear. 

The famous tenor Naurrit abandoned his career in opera 
because of stage fright. Waldeck-Rousseau, the famous 
French statesman, endured agonies of fear every time he had 
to step toward the tribune to make a speech. 

There are few people who never have had experience with 
stage fright. 

Most classes in public schools have one or two people who 
seem chronically petrified, especially when called upon to 
recite and give oral reports. 


Many an over-determined parent has zealously pressed his 
child to a superior level of musical aptitude only to realize 
that the child’s skill vanishes upon the advent of his per- 
forming in public. The frustrated parent is impotent before 
the devastating enervation of stage fright. 

The malady does not confine itself to any age, sex or 
professional status. 

The famous tragedian, Macready, had a severe fright while 
playing in a play entitled, “Retribution.” While preparing 
to “go on” at Covent Garden, and “whilst in the Green 
Room he amused himself by a little private rehearsal of his 
part which included the brandishing of a heavy battle ax.” 
The budding tragedian put rather too much energy into it, 
for the ax glided out of his hands and striking a huge pier- 
glass, valued at $100, smashed it to atoms. 

During his subsequent performance he remained almost 
paralyzed by the fright this accident caused him. 

Miss Clara Jackson, another noted performer, says she is 
very nervous on the production of a new piece, but “the 
only fright I have experienced is when I have seen my 
father in front.” 

Garrick and Macready always stayed in bed nearly the 
whole day to calm their nerves before acting a new part. 
Alfred Wigan, one of the letter-perfect actors, was a martyr 
to fright, so much so that he occasionally totally forgot the 
words. His wife had to throw herself on the ground to 
subdue the beating of her heart from fright. 

Otis Skinner said, “I’ve been on the stage for over 50 
years and I’ve never gotten over stage fright.” 

Sarah Bernhardt called her audiences “pigs” before every 
performance. She would stand in the wings, or peep at the 
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house through a hole in the curtain, and hiss the word and 
it did the star no end of good and helped cure her jitters. 


Paderewski had a tendency to grow tense before a recital, 
and he made it a practice to sit alone, utterly quiet in his 
dressing room during the ten minutes preceding the start. 
His secretary, manager, and personal piano tuner knew that 
he must not be interrupted. Even when they accompanied 
him to the wings of the stage, they knew they must remain 
silent. 


There has been no adequate cure or antidote for the grip 
of this dreaded fear largely because the understanding of 
the physical cause has been slow to emerge. Attempts to 
circumvent the phobia have been as varied as are all super- 
stitious efforts at controlling human behavior. 


Some psychologists believe that the pattern of stage fright 
is built into a person during the earlier years of his life. 

If his rights, when a baby, are not respected, if his privi- 
leges as an infant are not guarded, he loses his sense of 
autonomy. 


If he is unlovable, he will not survive unless he can con- 
trol the world around him. To survive he forsakes the 
drive for love and makes a bid for personal power. He will 
survive because he will become powerful—all-powerful. 


His goal in life is to impress others with his strength, his 
effectiveness, his superiority. He competes to win. He 
“‘does-in” his adversaries. If he is an actor, he must be the 
best. He must give the best rendition of a role. On the 
stage it is necessary for him to “slay” the audience. His 
performance is a blazing comet that burns the eyes out of 
his audience. 


““Wowing” the audience, or “slaying” the audience sounds 
rather bloodthirsty. However, an examination into the inner 
and subtle causes of stage fright indicates that the blood- 
thirstiness is not so reprehensible as it might seem. 


The need to “kill” the audience is a cultural development 
stemming from the need to succeed in the possession of 
power. In this pursuit the audience becomes an enemy of 
the actor. An audience can either make or break the actor. 
If the actor breaks the audience first, the actor has relieved 
himself of a threat to this power. This secret bid for power 
is not spoken. In fact, he is not even consciously aware of it. 

But, if you kill, you must expect to be killed. If you 
take up the sword, you will perish by the sword. Suppose 
the audience forms a plot against the actor, combining in a 
coalition of hostile elements, who will descend upon the actor 
and destroy him. This contemplation is terrifying. 


Or, supposing he puts forth the best of his efforts, and 
still the audience does not “cotton” to his acting. Suppose 
the audience is not impressed. Then, his worst doubts about 
himself are confirmed. His secret inward belief is that he 
is nothing at all. He is a nothing. This, too, is terrifying. 

He plays the role of Lord and Master. And the superior 
of all other actors and of all other men. But, if it is a flop, 
he is a pygmy after all. From such doubts stem the agonizing 
malady, stage fright. These two elements, the fear that the 
audience will retaliate and the fear that it will be discovered 
that he is a mere pretender — that he is really nothing at all 
produces stage fright. 

According to this theory the person who seriously studies 
his role and his lines, who listens alertly to direction and 
who shares this acting wealth and love with his audience, 
is never a victim of stage fright. 
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COMING IN FROM BROADWAY 
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Do Williams’ Plays Titles 
Confuse You? Here’s Why 
His Latest is Called 


‘NIGHT OF THE IGUANA’ 


It Seems Things Are Happening In Mexico 


By FLORENCE SEMON 
New York 
ONE THING YOU can be certain of with a Tennessee 
Williams play is that the title is not likely to betray the 


Mr. Williams’ newest offering, “The Night Of The 
Iguana,” (opens at the Shubert Nov. 9) is no exception. 
Webster defines the iguana as a tree-climbing lizard living 
in tropical America; therefore, the play is set in a small 
village on the west coast of Mexico. Here the meat of this 
species of lizard is considered a delicacy and is eaten at special 
feasts. 

The plot unfolds in a run-down Mexican inn, where a 
captured iguana, awaiting his fate, is tied to the end of a 
rope beneath the inn’s veranda, while above him in the inn, 
the four leading characters . . . a lady innkeeper, a de- 
frocked minister, a nintey year old grandfather and _ his 
spinster granddaughter . . . are at the end of their emotional 
ropes. 

The producer has assembled a cast of outstanding per- 
formers who long ago made their mark in the theatre. Bette 
Davis, who plays the widowed innkeeper, is making her third 
appearance in a Broadway production, but her first in a 
straight dramatic play. The actress’ two previous appear- 
ances were in “Two’s Company”, a revue directed by Jules 
Dassin, and an evening of readings, ““The Wonderful World 
of Carl Sandburg.” It seems strange that Miss Davis and 
Mr. Williams have not gotten together before this, as her 
calents and acting style appear to be particularly well suited 
to the playwright’s emotion-charged dramas. 

The role of the spinster granddaughter is played by Mar- 
garet Leighton, well known British actress who was last seen 
on Broadway with John Gielgud in “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.” Alan Webb, another noted British thespian, plays 
Miss Leighton’s 90 year old grandfather, and Patrick O’Neal 
is the maverick minister. There are ten other supporting 
roles, in addition to the four principals. 
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BETTE DAVIS 
... in third Bway show... 
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MARGARET LEIGHTO 
... British actress... 


Mr. Williams’ iguana has been living more the life of a 
chameleon since the idea first took form in the author’s 
imagination. “The Night Of The Iguana” first appeared as 
a short story in a book entitled “One Arm And Other Short 
Stories By Tennessee Williams.” Mr. Williams took the title 
and some ingredients of the plot and transformed it into a 
long one-act play which was presented in 1959 at Spoleto, 
Italy. 

Evidently not satisfied with it in this form, he re-adapted 
it into a longer two-act play and tested it in Miami, Florida 
in the summer of 1960. It received a poor critical reception 
in Miami and we are told that Mr. Williams has again re- 
worked the play, this time into three acts, and has made 
further plot and dramatic revisions based on the writer’s own 
observations of audience reaction to the previous perform- 
ances. It is also being said that “Iguana” is a departure from 
Tennessee Williams’ other writings, in that the characters are 
less burdened with defeat and despair. The play concludes 
on a note of hope. 

The young and dynamic director, Frank Corsaro, has been 
with the production from the time of its first performance 
at Spoleto. Among Mr. Corsaro’s credits are the Broadway 
production of “Hatful of Rain,” and more recently, “A 
Short Happy Life,” which is a dramatization of Ernest Hem- 
ingway material. 

This is Tennessee Williams’ eleventh Broadway production. 
And the producer, Charles Bowden, feels it is the play- 
wright’s “most mature and compassionate work.” Even if it 
isn’t, a new Williams play always makes for a stimulating 
evening of theatre . 

® 


Last month, when “The Gay Life” company was rehears- 
ing in New York for its World Premiere in Detroit, we had 
the opportunity to speak with Howard Dietz, the words 
man of the words and music team of Dietz and Schwartz. 
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Mr. Dietz, an extraordinary man in his early sixties, has suc- 
cessfully maintained two show business careers for most of 
his professional life. 

Until three years ago he was Vice President in Charge of 
Publicity and Advertising for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. He 
told us he landed the job with MGM after his graduation 
from college in 1917, by submitting the idea of using Leo 
the Lion as a trademark for the giant movie concern. Voca- 
tionally, Mr. Dietz now confines himself to writing lyrics, 
but he is still retained by MGM in an advisory capacity. He 
also keeps his hand in advertising and publicity by serving 
as Chairman of the Publicity Committee of the American 
Society of Composers and Publishers (ASCAP). 

“The Gay Life” is Mr. Dietz’ first musical on Broadway 
in twelve years. In 1949 he wrote the lyrics for a musical 
adaptation of the popular John Gunther book, “Inside USA.” 
Asking him what his predictions were for the success of “The 
Gay Life” he responded like the man who was too close to 
the trees in the forest. He was willing, however, to predict 
that two of the ballads in the show, ““The Magic Moment” 
and “Something You Never Had Before” would be hits. He 
had effusive praise for the entire cast but singled out Barbara 
Cook, who plays the female lead of Leis! and who was last 
seen on Broadway in “The Music Man,” and for Walter 
Chiari, the Italian actor who plays the lead role of the dash- 
ing Anatol. Even though Mr. Chiari has a long credit list 
of fifty films and twelve musical revues, he is perhaps better 
known in this country as an ex-boy friend of Ava Gardner. 

The combination of Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz 
goes back to 1928 when they first collaborated on a revue 





TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
.. new play a departure... 
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WALTER CHIARI 
...gay dog Anatol... 





—Peter Jepson 


Kermit Bloomgarden 


BARBARA COOK 
co-stars in. colorful new musical at Fisher 


called “The Little Show.” This was just four years after 
Schwartz wrote Dietz asking him to work with him. Dietz 
wrote back saying, “Why don’t we wait until each of us 
becomes famous and then we can afford to work together!” 


Though in the public eye they are identified as a team, 
they have worked on separate projects, too. Mr. Dietz told 
us that one of his favorite solo ventures was doing the 
translations into English of the operas “La Boheme” and 
“Die Fledermaus” for the Metropolitan Opera Company. He 
said that while opera in English has not yet been fully ac- 
cepted in this country, he foresees a time when it will be. 


Mr. Dietz told us how he became involved with “The Gay 
Life.” It seems that the writers, Fay and Michael Kanin 
brought to the attention of Messrs. Dietz and Schwartz the 
Arthur Schnitzler classic, “The Affairs of Anatol,” a book 
containing six unconnected story episodes. The Kanins had 
devised an ingenious method of connecting these unrelated 
episodes into a complete, full-length work. This month 


Detroiters were the first people in the country to see the 
finished product. 


Editor’s Addition: Well, the finished product was 
neither ground as fine nor polished as smoothly as 
all concerned hoped it would be on opening night. 
Late-dropping flats from the flies,exposed stagehands 
running like Hell for the wings, and other fluffs 
are pardonable. In fact, they can be fun of a kind. 
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First off, Producer Kermit Bloomgarden has his 
usual first act trouble (too long), Walter Chiari 
neither sang nor chanted, but his voice broke rather 
disconcertingly at what was supposed to be the 
climax of a song. As an actor and comedian he 
could control the situation, but as we set down in 
despair above he could have used a few more voice 
lessons. 


Barbara Cook was the heroine, nice, sweet, and 
when need be, cunning in her efforts to catch her 
man Anatol at the time the market was big on 
Anatol. 


Mostly the trouble with “The Gay Life” as it 
was presented to Detroit audiences was that the 
book wasn’t good. Mr. Chiari as Anatol, wasn’t 
sure whether he was a complete cad or a loveable 
rogue who needed nothing more than a Good 
Woman’s love to get him back in Good Graces. 


Detroit critics saw a bright future for “The Gay 
Life.” One recommended some re-writing, and said 
that with it success was assured. The other held 
that the problem was solely in eliminating the less 
lovely bits of a whole scad of lovely things. 


We felt, however, that the first things to be elim- 
inated were the banalities, and there were a whale 
of a lot of them. 





..'Gay Life’ producer.. 
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INSIDE VANGUARD 


Resident Theatre 
Is One of Only 12 
In the Country 








By DICK FANDEL 
VANGUARD PLAYHOUSE, WHOSE performances 


many have seen and enjoyed, is a unique contribution to 
Detroit’s theatrical environment. 


Occupying a theatre, at 58 E. Columbia, referred to by 
one Detroit critic as a “jewel of a setting,” Detroit’s—and 
Michigan’s—only resident professional theatre regularly offers 
a variety of presentations performed by the same company of 
actors and actresses—a resident company. 


Resident theatre is a rare commodity these days. There are 
only 12 in the country, of which Vanguard, an Equity 
theatre, is one. 


Vanguard has now commenced its second annual subscrip- 
tion series of plays. This fact becomes important when you 
realize it is the first resident theatre in Detroit to do this 
since the days of the Bonstelle theatre about 25 years ago. 


The caliber of the plays is also impressive. 


Currently Vanguard is presenting Sean O’Casey’s “Purple 
Dust.” And O’Casey is no unknown playwright. (Local 
critics covering the opening commended the actors for their 
performance, found fault with the play itself.) 


Following “Purple Dust” is “The Little Foxes” which 
opens Nov. 15. After Christmas the legend of Barbara 
Allen, as detailed in “Dark of the Moon,” by Howard Rich- 
ardson and William Berney, will open. 


Vanguard’s other activities include: separate workshops for 
young people and for adults; a children’s theatre, using the 
resident company for casting; an Equity-approved apprentice 
program; a touring company to offer nearby areas the benefit 
of a professional theatre engagement; a regularly constituted 
subscription series, and a vigorous program by the Women’s 
Association. 


The Theatre Arts Workshop for Young People (7-16) 
includes an 11-week program, with classes in chorale by 
Helen Gregory; creative dramatics, by Tom A. Aston; inter- 
pretive movement, by Flynn, and scene study, taught by both 
Flynn and Aston. 


The Theatre Workshop for Adults, (17 and older) includes 
acting classes under John Gregory and Warren Colston. 
Flynn teaches the dance classes in the adult program. 


For theatre-struck persons, Vanguard offers a program no 
other theatre within hundreds of miles can offer—a year 
round Equity Apprentice program. Apprenticing to an 
Equity theatre is a full-time occupation, and is restricted 
to those 17 and older. The three-month requirement (a 
winter season begins in early January) offers practical train- 
ing in every phase of theatre, through working with pro- 
fessional actors who are members of the resident company. 
Classes in acting and dance are included, as well as minor 
roles in current Vanguard productions. 
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The professional aspect of Vanguard Playhouse is exem- 
plified by its managing director, Dr. William A. Gregory. 
His academic background includes a bachelor’s degree from 
Central Michigan University, a master’s in theatre arts and 
dramatic literature from Michigan State and a doctorate in 
philosophy from Minnesota. 


Other members of the resident company are: Mady Correll, 
among whose credits is a major role opposite Charlie Chaplin 
in “Monsieur Verdoux”, leading roles on Broadway with 
Edward Everett Horton, Henry Fonda, Dean Jagger and 
Conrad Nagel; Warren Colston, who has appeared with John 
Ireland, Diana Barrymore, Sylvia Sidney, and Gertrude Berg; 
John Gregory, whose credits include choreographer, dancer, 
actor, stage manager and just about anything you’d care to 





WILLIAM FEASTER 
... versatile actor... 


mention. He has appeared with theatrical companies in the 
East, including Phoenix Theatre and Circle in the Square in 
New York. 


William Feaster, one of Vanguard’s more frequent per- 
formers, has credits from many stock companies and was a 
member of the Rockefeller Players, national touring chil- 
dren’s theatre, for three years; Tom A. Aston, is stage man- 
ager and in addition to set and lighting responsibilities has 
designed sets for recent Detroit Opera Theatre productions. 
Rollon Parker, one of the two members of the resident com- 
pany, includes appearances with Thomas Mitchell, Stu Erwin, 
Marjorie Rambeau, Frances Farmer and Zasu Pitts in his 
background. Hal George is the other new member of the 
Vanguard company. He is the scene designer, in addition to 
having directed the season’s first play, “Purple Dust.” 
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An established Detroit designer, a new Detroit photographer combine magnificently for Impresario. 
Miss Susan Seiffert in Mediterranean blue gros de londres (not shown, dramatic turquoise-lined court 
cape) from the winter collection of the meticulous Ruth Joyce. The equally meticulous photographer 
is William Kirby. Backstage setting is tribute to what will be Detroit’s greatest theatre season. 
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THE ART FILMS 








Candor and Coffee, 

Not Popcorn and Pop, 

New Showgoer Diet 
By ARNOLD HIRSCH 


NOT SO MANY years ago, all it took to become an art 
theatre operator was a lease on an empty theatre, a few 
hundred dollars—and nerve. 


You’d paint the walls black, hang up impressionistic 
paintings, remove the popcorn machine and offer free coffee 
and cigarettes. 

For the few hundred dollars, you could pick up a well- 
made-but-low-cost foreign film from a distributor in New 
York and stand to gross a pulsating $400 or $500 a week. 
If all went well—and no unexpected breakdowns or natural 
disasters occurred—at week’s end you could net $75 or $100. 


To get into the art theatre business today, you still need 
a theatre. And you still need nerve. But there is a new 
requirement: plenty of hard cash. 


For today foreign films pile up box-office returns that 
make exhibitors of Hollywood films bug-eyed with envy. 
These imported reels have become commodities whose price 
tags are bid into five and six figures by hotly competitive 
operators. 

Yearly receipts regularly run into the millions—and are 
growing. Last year, the take from foreign films in the U.S. 
market reached $20 million. 

To get his share and nail down a top-flight picture for 
his theatre, an art film exhibitor must be prepared to write 
a check ranging from $5,000 to $25,000—depending on the 
importance of the film and his theatre’s seating capacity. 

More often than not, the check is in the hands of the 
distributor—really an importer—well before the can of film 
is delivered to the theatre. The reason is simply an extension 
of local competition: the distributors have to shell out 
heavily for important pictures—and in advance. The com- 
pany distributing “La Dolce Vita” in this country, for 
example, guaranteed the Italian film’s producer an unprece- 
dented $675,000 to grab it from other U.S. companies. 
And the firm had to slap down a healthy chunk of it as 
down payment. 

The distributors are really the big gamblers in the art 
film business, of course. Their heavy investments are founded 
on little more than their own good judgment on how well 
a foreign picture will fare before American audiences. A 
mistake can spell financial disaster. 


This holds true, to some degree, of the art theatre oper- 
ators in New York. As the mecca for imports in this coun- 
try, New York City is traditionally the place where they 
premiere. So the New York theatreman is also buying a 
film purely on his own judgment, having no track record 
to go by. 

Art theatremen in the rest of the country have only to 
wait and watch. For, generally speaking, if a picture does 
well in New York, it will do well elsewhere. If not exactly 
like shooting fish in a barrel, it is something very close to it. 
The trouble, of course, is that the guns have become so 
expensive. 
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Prices climbed from the level of neighborhood movie 
houses to $1, and even higher on weekends. And they con- 
tinued to rise—partly because the traffic would bear it, 
partly because of the higher guarantees theatremen were 
forced to pay distributors. 


The distributors, in turn, justifiably argued (and still do) 
that their pictures play relatively few houses compared to 
Hollywood-made films, and those few houses are usually 
small. Thus, they have to insist on a higher charge per seat. 


The admission spiral, predictably, has continued until now 
a film such as “La Dolce Vita” successfully commands $2 a 
seat. And for nearly a year, patrons haven’t winced at 
shelling out $1.49 weekdays and $1.65 weekends to see 
“Never on Sunday,” which has established an all-time De- 
troit art film length-of-run record at the Studio Theatre, 
having opened Christmas week, 1960. 


Several factors are involved in the mounting success of 
art films in this country. Sophistication is probably the 
prime factor. This covers both the worldly-wiseness that 
came both to GI globe-trotters and stay-at-homes during the 
fast-paced days of World War II, and the higher intellect 
patron churned out by colleges and universities in bountiful 
number since war’s end. 


Appalled by the stereotyped and intellectually drab product 
Hollywood continued to turn out (with less and less success) 





and numbed by television’s dreary output, more and more 
amusement-hungry fclk turned to the imports as a source 
of higher-level entertainment. 


The imports’ appeal lies mainly in their realism of acting 
and story, the adult candor of their approach, of course. 
And a number of early art film theatremen frankly exploited 
the looser moral restrictions found in them. 


But it is the exception rather than the rule today. 


As art theatres have come into their own financially, they 
are finally beginning to look it. Most of the established art 
houses in the Detroit area have been at least re-decorated— 
if not thoroughly revamped—in the last year or two. 


And the latest addition to Detroit art house ranks—the 
Studio-North—is a downright elegant white-and-gold affair 
styled in an unusual Greco-Roman motif. 


The Krim, which has had a Trans-Lux added to its name 
since its lease to that eastern chain a few years ago, will 
have its front re-done into a Parisian-type outdoor cafe— 
thus making it not only the area’s largest art theater but 
also the most continental. 


Incidentally, despite all the changes, you can still get free 
coffee at most art theatres. But they’ve stopped passing out 
cigarettes. Too many patrons helped themselves by the 


handful. 
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COMING NEXT 








Seven More 
Shows Due 
By Holidays 


Seven shows, four at the Fisher Theatre, two at the Schu- 
bert and one at the Vanguard, will open here before the 
Christmas holidays. 


“La Plume de Ma Tante” starring Robert Clary will 
follow “The Gay Life” into the Fisher. A long-running 





Maurice Baquet and Liliane Monteveachi 
clowning in one of the sketches in “La 
Plume De Ma Tante,” the French (what 
else?) revue now at the Fisher Theatre. 


French revue (in English, thank heavens) it abounds in 
pantomime and sight gags which audiences obviously have 
responded to during its Paris, London and New York runs. 
Date: Oct. 23 - Nov. 11. 


Chester Morris and Wendell Corey have the leads in 
“Advise and Consent,” based on Allen Drury’s best selling 
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novel on politics of a few years ago. Its date at the Fisher: 
Nov. 15 through Dec. 9. 


The second Vanguard play will be “The Little Foxes” on 
Nov. 15 through Dec. 9. Lillian Hellman’s play is a re- 
markable study of a malign and predatory woman, and 
actually provided Tallulah Bankhead with her longest Broad- 
way run, and the best role she ever had in the United States, 
because it proved to the critics she could be something other 
than a tart in a melodrama. 


The politics of “Advise and Consent” will be followed by 
more politics—Gore Vidal’s kind in “The Best Man” at the 
Fisher from Nov. 27 to Dec. 6. Described by the profes- 
sionals as a “perceptive and often very funny play” it de- 
scribes what goes on at national political conventions. 


The New York company will be in “Bye, Bye Birdie,” a 
diverting musical comedy about a small town that is thrown 
into an uproar and flap by a rock-n-roll hero. Stars are 
Gretchen Wyler and Gene Rayburn and the dates are Dec. 
18 through Jan. 6 at the Fisher. 


The Shubert’s other attractions will be the Tyrone Guthrie 
production of “The Pirates of Penzance” and a new play, 
“Captains and Kings.” 


The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta will have what will 
probably be the shortest run of the season here, two per- 
formances on Nov. 19 at 2:30 and 8 p.m. This is the 
production that was such a hit at the summer Stratford 
Festival. 

In contrast to the musical, “Captains and Kings” starring 
Dana Andrews, Charlie Ruggles and Margaret Hayes, deals 
with the question of nuclear testing. 





NEW JAGUAR XK-E ROADSTER 





New 150-mile-hour Jaguar Roadster is 
ON DISPLAY 
AT 
FALVEY MOTOR SALES CO. 
MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTOR FOR JAGUAR CARS 


Come in and test drive the Jaguar XK 150 
Convertible, the 3.8 five passenger true sports car 
and the luxurious MARK IX Sedan. All jaguar 
models have the famous XK engine, power assisted 
disc brakes, optional power steering. 


FALVEY MOTOR SALES COMPANY 


22600 Woodward Avenue near 9 Mile Road 
LI 3-5000 JO 4-6774 
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GREASEPAINT 
IN THE SUBURBS 








When the Leaves Fall, Red and Tan, 
And Athletes Pass and Punt, 
Every Gal Becomes a Fontanne 
And Every Man a Lunt 

By JOYCE KLARR 


NOTICE A STRONG scent of ham in the air at this 


time of year? 


One sniff tells us most of that divine odor has NOT 
escaped from between slices of rye bread and swiss cheese. 


In short—it’s Fall in Detroit and the amateur theatres 
are again in full swing in our town and its suburbs. Doctors 
are designing sets, lawyers are sweeping out playhouses, school 
teachers are ordering fresh supplies of stage make-up, society 
matrons are checking the lightbooths, engineers are reading 
scripts, young executives are casting shows and advertising 
men are trying out for parts along with the local butcher 
and neighborhood cop (each hoping that cute little red head 
in the next block will be his leading lady). 


It’s the time of year when mothers leave home—but only 
intermittently, for the usual six weeks of rehearsal. Fathers 
not participating are left behind to face TV dinners, crying 
children and sinks full of dirty dishes. Family tempers fray 
as rehearsals go on. Mamma diets and becomes a prima donna 
while pappa feels neglected and threatens divorce. But the 
show does go on, and Mom returns to the bosom of her 
family spiritually as well as physically ONLY when the final 
curtain is rung down. Pop, listening to the applause has 
already begun wondering if there just perhaps MIGHT be 
a small part in the next show for him? 


The whole theatre movement is gaining impetus in our 
town but this interest is not a recent phenomena. In fact 
our grease paint roots can be traced back to 1798 when a 
group of officers from the fort at Detroit formed an amateur 
troupe and began producing such contemporary favorites as 
“The Rivals” and the “Mock Duke”—acting before scenery 
painted by their wives. 


The first professional theatre in Michigan opened in De- 
troit in 1849. Named the National, it later was called the 
Metropolitan, and finally the Comique. It suffered an igno- 
minious end however when, after 1883 it was converted into 
a livery—horses, no doubt, being more valuable on the open 
market in those days than actors. 


Concert halls flourished in Detroit in pre-Civil War days, 
and the eighties and nineties were characterized by blood 
and thunder melodramas and “occupational” plays. The 
latter featured policemen, firemen or railroad engineers in 
fantastic situations which would make the “Perils of Pauline” 
sound like an afternoon outing with Elsie Dinsmore. These 
stark dramas were famous for their much advertised ‘“me- 
chanical effects.” Real horses and fire engines were used! In 
one play a 20 car freight train puffed across the stage with 
steam hissing from the boiler and sparks flying. Another 
drama broke all records with its actual explosion of a Missis- 
sippi steamboat! (wonder what they did for an encore on that 
one?) 
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By the end of the nineteenth century big time vaudeville 
appeared in Detroit. The Temple theatre here established its 
own standards of entertainment and specialized in a clean 
“family” bill until its closing in 1933. Among those play- 
ing the Temple were Gus Edwards, Nora Bayes, Eddie Foy, 
Nance O’Neil and Ethel Barrymore. 


In Grand Rapids the Powers Opera House (built in 1873) 
posted such great names as Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt 
and Lawrence Barrett. Smith’s Opera House—the last word 
in theatrical comfort featured tile floors and the luxury of 
folding chairs. Not only that—the vegetable-dodging Cherry 
Sisters played there! 


Strolling players moved from village to village during the 
pine logging era, playing mostly bucolic farce with an 
occasional dollop of Shakespeare thrown in. 


Jesse Bonstelle brought her players to Detroit and estab- 
lished a permanent company in 1925 at the old Temple Beth 
El. Known as the Detroit Civic Theater, they presented the 
finest in modern and classical drama with a call board listing 
such names as Katharine Cornell, Ann Harding, Jessie Royce 
Landis and Frank Morgan. The group disbanded in the 
lean thirties and Vanguard Theater has recently been founded 
as our town’s current resident house. 


Detroit was one of the first cities in the country to partici- 
pate in the little theatre movement which became important 
just before the first world war. The Players became the first 
noted local amateur group. They present top grade per- 
formances in their own elaborate and fully equipped theatre 
on East Jefferson. Players is a social club and their presenta- 
tions are not open to the public except by invitation. 


The Arts and Crafts Society entered the front ranks of 
pioneering little theatre. Sam Hume helped organize it, be- 
came its director, and his production experiments carried over 
to almost every amateur and educational theatre established 
after the war. 


Innovator Hume created the often copied “permanent set” 
—an artistic and economic contribution for use in almost 
every type of theatre. It consisted of interchangeable pylons, 
flats, stair sections, platforms and folding screens which 
could be reused and redecorated easily and inexpensively. 


The amateur theatre explosion in Detroit created tremen- 
dous fall out in the suburban areas with very little immunity 
guaranteed for any of us. We all have relatives, friends, 
neighbors, business associates or just casual acquaintances 
wanting us to see their plays. 


Almost every weekend from October through June these 
amateur groups offer a wide variety and degree of Broadway 
plays and original shows. Response has been enthusiastic and 
heart-warming, and places our town high on the list as a 
“good theatre” city—by both amateurs and professionals. 


We now have the Detroit-Windsor Theater Council to 
further this belief. Each Spring the council presents a drama 
festival with a panel of experts to select the best area little 
theatre performance of the year. 


Yes, we attend these shows in growing numbers and en- 
thusiasm. We might even join an amateur group ourselves. 
After all, who knows? THEY MIGHT JUST HAVE A 
SMALL PART FOR US! 
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A THEATRE IS BORN! 


Welcome, Fisher Theatre, in your role as a new culture center in 





Detroit. As the curtain opens on the premiére of a new series 
in the world of arts, the Michigan Consolidated Gas C 
sat : derous applause. fy 
roudly joins in the thun ay the 
p ndled in the hearts of theatre-goers burn | 


Ompany 
exciting 


flame you've ki en 





MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
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HEN you want the best seats in the 


house... 


Detroit’s trend-setting new Fisher Theatre 
is the most magnificent legitimate theatre 
in the world! It is efficient and functional, 
right down to the seating by Heywood- 
Wakefield and the University School 
Equipment Company. Here, more than two- 
thousand playgoers relax in luxurious seats, 


custom-designed for the Fisher Theatre. 


The architects of the Henry Ford and Edsel 
Ford Memorial Auditorium and the Cobo Hall 
Convention Arena, the designers of most of 
the auditorium facilities of the University of 
Michigan, and many designers of Industrial 
and Institutional buildings have chosen Hey- 


wood-Wakefield seating. 


Whether you are attending the symphony 
in Ford Auditorium or enjoying plays at the 
new Fisher Theatre, you are sitting in the 
lap of luxury . . . the luxury custom created 
by Heywood-Wakefield and the University 
School Equipment Company. 


When YOU want the best seats in any 
. USE 


house. . 


U UNIVERSITY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
1355 NORTH MAIN STREET 
E ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


NOrmandy 3-4248 
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Musie 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Foreign ballet companies, so prominent a part of the Ma- 
sonic Auditorium’s offerings last season, will be less numerous 
this season, although those on the list are important and 
colorful. 

They are the New York City Center Ballet, directed by 
the world’s most famous choreographer, George Balanchine 
and the ebullient 100-dancer Mazowsze Dance Company of 
Poland. Both will appear on the Artist’s Series which will 
include recitals by popular favorites Artur Rubinstein, Zino 
Francescatti, Duo-Pianists Luboshutz and Nemenoff, the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra with Arthur Fiedler and Soprano 
Mary Costa. 

In the Symphony Series, the outstanding visitor this year 
is the Berlin Philharmonic, one of the world’s greatest or- 
chestras, which will have as its conductor, Carl Boehm, who 
is taking a season off from the Met. The other visiting 
ensembles will be the Boston, with their new conductor, 
Erich Leinsdorf; the Toronto with Walter Susskind recently 
appointed to conduct the New York City Center Opera and 
the Philadelphia prior to their annual visit to the Ann Arbor 
Festival in early May. The New York City Opera will appear 
for one performance of “Madame Butterfly”. 

The senior classical ballet group of the USSR, the Lenin- 
grad Kirov Ballet, having been cleared with the State De- 
partment will dance four performances in three days in 
Masonic Auditorium October 27, 28 and 29. The company’s 
tour is limited since it opened at the Met Opera House. 
The Leningrad was in its heyday in Czarist days, when eager 
and lecherous Grand Dukes clustered around the stage door 
ogling and wineing ballerinas. With the Soviet advent, the 
center of Russian culture moved to Moscow and the com- 
pany at the Bolshoi took over the lion’s share of publicity 
and power, leaving the Leningrad company at the Marinsky 
Theatre somewhat in the shade. 

For a number of seasons now, the Detroit Institute of 
Arts has given regular concert seasons under the direction 
of Mrs. Michael Freeman. These offerings brought to Detroit 
famous names and unique performers and the coming sea- 
son’s offerings would appear to be the most colorful to date. 

The opener Oct. 26 will bring the world-famous Austrian 
pianist Paul Badura-Skoda to Detroit to play the first half 
of his concert (all Mozart) on a reproduced Mozart piano, 
made by the Detroit harpsichord maker, John Challis. 

The Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, one of Europe’s best, 
with virtuoso-violinist-conductor Szymon Goldberg as con- 
ductor will follow and in turn will be followed by an avant- 
garde program consisting of John Cage, of Prepared Piano 
fame, Pianist David Tudor and Dancer Merc Cunningham. 

Canadian opera stars Leopold Simoneau and Pierette Alarie 
will give a dual recital of opera buffa and opera and the 
final program will consist of the Robert Joffry Ballet, which 
caused so much comment last season. 

Detroit has a sturdily faithful, if none too large audience 
for chamber music. These ardent devotees attend chamber 
concerts with unswerving fidelity to hear music old and new. 
In many ways, these chamber music fans are the most con- 
sistent of all Detroit’s music lovers in their support for the 
more esoteric forms of music. Just let there be a notice of 
a chamber concert and the small stalwart band of adherents 
marches to the box office demanding: “Take us to your 
lieder!” 
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Brake adjuster for a Ford-built car 


Why Ford Motor Company cars are better built. One touch of the toe while back- 
ing up and the brakes are adjusted. That’s one of the sel/-servicing features pioneered 
by Ford Motor Company, and standard on many of our cars. Others include 6,000 miles 
between oil changes and minor lubrications, major lubrications that last 30,000 miles 
and life-of-the-car transmission fluid. These are just a few of the steps already taken in 
Ford Motor Company’s determination to free you from car cares. They add up to the 
fact that Ford-built cars are built to last longer, require less care, and retain their value. 


FORD: Falcon, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 


MERCURY: Comet, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL Products of Motor Company 
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A One-Act Play 





The Lieutenant, The 


Based on An Incident 
In The Play ‘Sons of Men’ 


By Herschel S. Steinhardt 


Characters 


Lt. Alfred Dunn 
Prl. Friedlander 
Prl. Honer 
Mrs. James Weldon 
James, Her Son 
Sgt. Sala 
Pri. Stein 


Scene: Muster Room of the Tenth Precinct Station House. 


Lt. Dunn, a man in his late fifties, wearing a police coat 
with a gold star, sits at the desk writing in the blotter. 
Sgt. Sala, a man in his early thirties, is at the switchboard. 
From time to time, the telephone buzzer is heard and 
Sgt. Sala talks into the transmitter. 

Sgt. Sala—Tenth Precinct, Sgt. Sala! 

(Ptl. Friedlander and James Weldon, a sandy-haired boy 
of sixteen, enter the Muster Room and stand at the desk. 
The Patrolman carries an ordinary stick in his hand.) 

Lt. Dunn—(Looks up) What’s the trouble, Officer? 

Prl. Friedlander—I was walking my post on Teller Street 
when I heard screams from the corner apartment house. I 
ran in and found this boy in the hallway. His mother had 
kicked his dog and he threatened her with a stick. 

Lt. Dunn—(He looks at the boy) What’s your name, Son? 
(The boy does not answer) How old are you? (To Pil. 
Friedlander) Got the boy’s name and age? 

Prl. Friedlander—His name is James Weldon. He’s six- 
teen. 

Lt. Dunn—Where’s ‘the stick? 

Prl. Friedlander—(Showing him the stick) This is it. 

Lt. Dunn—(He puts it on his desk) Vl keep it here for 
the time being. (After a moment) Where’s the boy’s mother? 

Pl. Friedlander —She was hysterical, Lieutenant. She 
promised to be here soon. 

Lt. Dunn—Take the young fellow to the Youth Office. 
(Ptl. Friedlander escorts the boy through the hallway. After 
a moment, Lt. Dunn picks up his phone. The buzzer is 
heard.) Stein, Ptl. Friedlander is bringing a boy down. Want- 
ed to hit his mother because she kicked his dog. Sixteen. 
If you’ve got any questions, see me. 

Sgt. Sala—(Who during the last has looked up from the 
switchboard.) Yve heard a lot in my life, Lute, but I’ve 
yet to corie across a boy who will go after his mother with 
a stick. 

Lt. Dunn—Anyone protecting an animal isn’t vicious. 

Sgt. Sala—You see too much good in people, Lute. It 
would be awfully hard for me to believe it . . 
my son. 

Lt. Dunn—That’s who I was thinking about . . . MY 
SON ... (A pause. The telephone buzzer is heard.) 

Sgt. Sala—Tenth Precinct, Sgt. Sala. (Calls) Lute! 

Lt. Dunn—(He picks up the phone) Lt. Dunn. I hear 


. if he were 
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Boy and The Dog 





The play-readers of little and community theatre 
groups and clubs will tell you the hardest thing to find 
is a new, presentable one-act play. Most of those in 
the available literature are dreadfully familiar, so much 
so that in spite of their excellence, humor or drama 
they appeal only to those who are seeing it for the first, 
second or third time. After that they are pretty much 
a bore. 


Impresario hopes that by printing new one-act plays 
by local writers theatre groups will find new material, 
the writers will realize a small amount of pelf for their 
labors, and everyone will be happy. If you have one 
you are being modest about, Impresario would like to 
read it, maybe print it, even. 





you, Smith. Detectives are working on the other job. (He 
hangs up the receiver and calls) Tony, notify radio. The 
Lane Store was held up by the Dukes. 

Sgt. Sala—(He makes the telephone connection — sotto 
voice) Hello Radio! This is Sgt. Sala, Tenth Precinct. Send 
squad car to Hastings and Fulton. Lane Store. (During the 
last, Mrs. Jane Weldon, a woman of about forty-three, has 
entered from the right. She stands in front of the desk and 
dabs her eyes with a handkerchief.) 

Mrs. Weldon—I’m Mrs. Weldon. 

Lt. Dunn—I’m glad you could come. (He picks up the 
stick) Your boy threatened you? 

Mrs. Weldon—(She breaks into tears) 1 don’t know what 
to say. 

Lt. Dunn—Don’t cry, Mrs. Weldon. 

Mrs. Weldon—/(Between tears) He’s a good boy, Sir. He 
didn’t mean it. 

Lt. Dunn—Where’s your husband? 

Mrs. Weldon—He left us a long time ago. I’ve been sup- 
porting my son for the past ten years. I’ve had to work, 
rush home, make supper, clean and wash. Lately, James 
wouldn’t listen to me. Sure, I might’ve talked to the wall. 
A boy who has no father is difficult to handle. His teacher 
said that. 

Lt. Dunn—Where did he get the dog? 

Mrs. Weldon—The janitor gave it to him six months ago. 
It was a pup then and I didn’t mind . . . as long as he kept 
it in the hall. But lately the dog was all over the house. 
James didn’t have time for anything else. All he thought 
of was the dog . . . kissing it as if it were a human being 
. . . (On the verge of tears again) He thinks more of his 
dog than his mother. 

Lt. Dunn—Your boy isn’t very cooperative. He wouldn’t 
give us his name or age. 

Mrs. Weldon—He won’t talk when he’s angry. Keeps it 
inside of him. If I could get him to understand that he’s a 
man... 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Snce 1920 when Automotive Materials 
Corporation came into being, the world has been steadily shrinking 
when measured in terms of communication and transportation. 
In that same fateful period of history, Automotive Materials Cor- 
poration has steadily broadened the scope of its operation to en- 
compass the globe. Today, AMCOR products are an integral part 
of America’s automotive and other industries, in addition to being 
exported to Canada, Mexico and South America; to South Africa 
and India; to Germany, Sweden, Denmark and Belgium. This broad 
diversification of AMCOR products is the measure of a forward- 
looking policy which has put proper emphasis on research and 
development, looking always to improved quality, lower production 
costs, and greater usefulness. 


AUTOMOTIVE MATERIALS CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS — CONVERTERS— MERCHANDISERS OF AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND TRANSPORTATION MATERIALS 


23rd and 24th FLOORS e FISHER BUILDING e DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Direct Representatwes for 








GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION 


AMERICAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Automotive Safety Equipment 


Vinyl Products — 


SCHLEGEL MFG. COMPANY 
Industrial Textiles 
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BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET CO., INC. 
Automotive Carpets 
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Play 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Lt. Dunn—A boy of sixteen isn’t a man yet, Mrs. Weldon. 
Tell me, what happened today? 

Mrs. Weldon—I came home from work, fixed supper, and 
asked James to come to the table. He didn’t pay attention 
and sat in the hall playing with the dog. The animal got 
into my way... but I didn’t mean to kick it . . . I had a 
hard day. (She breaks into sobs) 

Lt. Dunn—(He picks up the receiver) Youth Room! 
(After a pause) Stein, come up right away. (He puts down 
the receiver.) 

Mrs. Weldon—(After a pause)—What’re you gonna do 
with my boy? 

Lt. Dunn—Don’t worry, Mrs. Weldon. We are here to 
help you and to help him. 

Mrs. Weldon—(More to herself) No one can help us now. 

Lt. Dunn—Why do you say that? 

Mrs. Weldon—Because nobody is interested . . . nobody 
cares. The only time anything happens is when you're in 
trouble . . . when you come up against the law. 

Pel. Stein—(Who enters from the hallway and goes to the 
Lieutenant’s side.) What’s the trouble, Lute? 

Lt. Dunn—Mrs. Weldon is here. (To Mrs. Weldon) Stein 
is our Youth officer. 

Prl. Stein—I’m glad you came, Mrs. Weldon. Your boy 
isn’t talking. 

Mrs. Weldon—Sure, he’s bitter against me. I'll never for- 
give myself if he’s locked up. 

Lt. Dunn—We’ll do our best to straighten him out. 
You’ve still got the pup in your home, Mrs. Weldon? 

Mrs. Weldon—Yes sir. 

Lt. Dunn—What’s his name? 

Mrs. Weldon—Scotty. 


Lt. Dunn—Then go on home, Mrs. Weldon. If we need 
you for any reason, we'll send a police car. Good night. 

Mrs. Weldon—Good night. (Mrs. Weldon goes out to the 
right. Ptl. Stein turns to Lt. Dunn.) 

Prl. Stein—The boy’s a stubborn mule. If he doesn’t talk, 
I'll bring him up. Perhaps we can think of something. 

Lt. Dunn—Very well. (Pél. Stein goes out through the 
hallway. After a moment, Ptl. Walton enters from the 
hallway and stops at the desk.) 

Prl. Walton—Won’t be back, Lute. I’m giving a safety 
talk at the Lincoln School Parents-Teachers Association. 

Lt. Dunn—Okay, Walton. By the way, how’s the acci- 
dent record for the month? 

Prl. Walton—It’s gotten worse. We were promised more 
playgrounds, but nothing has happened. 

Lt. Dunn—I know. The Captain knows about your fine 
work. 

Prl. Walton—Will that bring me more money? 

Lt. Dunn—It’s good for your record. 

Prl. Walton—(With a grin) My wife can’t buy groceries 
with fine words, Lute. Had I been a baker, a butcher, or a 
mechanic, I would have had more dough. Guess I'll be on 
my way. So long. 

Lt. Dunn—Take care. (Ptl. Walton goes out to the right. 
A pause. Sharp voices are heard from the hallway and James 
Weldon, followed by Ptl. Stein, enters.) 
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James—Send me away! Send me wherever you like! I 
don’t care whatcha do to me, but leave me alone. 

Lt. Dunn—(He goes to the work table, and pulls over a 
chair.) Sit down, Boy. (The boy does so. Lt. Dunn contin- 
ues.) Don’t think only of yourself, Son. Your mother doesn’t 
have an easy life. She’s doing a man’s work, earns a living, 
cares for her family, makes supper, and sends you off to 
school. 

James—(Between tears) 1 know ...I know... 

Lt. Dunn—You’re grown up now. Since your father left, 
you’re the man of the house. 

James—My father’s dead! Dead, do’ye understand. 

Lt. Dunn—I do, Boy. 

James—I never want to see him again. I never want to 
hear his name too. 

Lt. Dunn—Quiet down, Son. Your mother was here but 
we sent her home. We couldn’t stand to see her cry. She 
didn’t mean to hurt your dog. She loves animals too. She’s 
overworked. She didn’t know what she was doing. The law 
says that a boy over sixteen is an adult. 

James—Then what’re you waiting for? Send me away! 

Lt. Dunn—We want to send you home . . . where you 
belong. A boy who defends a dumb animal has got char- 
acter. I’ll take off my hat to such a lad any time. (A pause. 
The teletype machine grinds out a message. Lt. Dunn goes 
over to look at it. After a moment, he continues to Sgt. 
Sala—in a sotto voice.) 

Lt. Dunn—Call the Radio Car and tell ’em to stop at 811 
Danton, first floor right and pick up dog. 

Sgt. Sala—Okay, Lute. (He makes the connection—sotto 
voice) Radio. Sgt. Sala of the Tenth Precinct calling. Have 
car go to 811 Danton, first floor right, pick up dog and 
return to Tenth Precinct. 

Lt. Dunn—(As he returns to work table) You know, Son, 
we've got a job... . to keep the peace . . . protect life and 
property. All we want is your word that you will never use 
a stick against your mother. (James does not answer. A 
pause. Ptl. Honer and a Middle-Aged Man enter. Lt. Dunn 
turns to the Boy.) 

Lt. Dunn—Go into the Sitting Room, Boy. I'll call you 
later. (James goes into the Sitting Room off stage. Lt. Dunn 
sits in his chair.) 

Lt. Dunn—What’s the charge, Officer? 

Ptl. Honer—Loitering on the street corner, Lieutenant. I 
told him to move on but he refused. 

Lt. Dunn—Why didn’t you do as the Officer told you? 

Man—I was waiting for my friend. 

Ptl. Honer—He said he paid for the right to stay on the 
corner . . . that’s what he said. 

Lt. Dunn—What did you mean? 

Man—Nothing.. 


my taxes, don’t I? 


. nothing at all. I mean... that I pay 

Lt. Dunn—That isn’t what you meant. 

Man—There’s no crime in talking, is there? 

Lt. Dunn—No. You may go. 

Man—(With a snort—to Ptl. Honer) 1 told you that you 
couldn’t hold me, Boy Scout! (The Man goes out to the right. 
Ptl. Honer looks up at Lt. Dunn.) 

Lt. Dunn—Insufficient evidence, Honer. 

Ptl. Honer—He’s got some phony racket, Lute. 

Lt. Dunn—Can you prove it? 

Prl. Honer—No sir. 
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Lt. Dunn—You might ask Detectives to watch that cor- 
ner. It might be different next time. 


Prl. Honer—I will. (Ptl. Honer goes off. Lt. Dunn goes 
to the Sitting Room and returns after a moment with James.) 
Lt. Dunn—(Replacing a chair for the boy) Sit down. 

James—What do you want from me? 


Lt. Dunn—(He sits beside the boy) Just talk, Son. Did 
you know that I’ve got six kids . . . five girls. My boy is 
two years older than you. I wouldn’t be telling you the 
truth if I didn’t say he hasn’t gotten into trouble too. 

I’m close to sixty and I’ve made many mistakes. When 
I was a youngster, I never listened to my father. I thought 
I was smart. Talked big too. Hung out with the boys on 
the street corners and got into small fights. Father tried to 
set me straight, talked to me, but we didn’t speak the same 
language. He didn’t understand me and I didn’t understand 
myself. I didn’t know what to do with myself. That’s how 
the months and years went by and before I knew it, I had 
taken part in a hold up. It was a jewelry store. I only went 
along with the other fellows. I thought they were joking. 
It wasn’t any joke when they beat up the owner and got 
away. The police picked me up as the look out man. 

(During the last James has straightened out in his chair 
and is all attention.) 


What happened? ‘Well, the arresting Officer saw that I 
was green. He saw to it that no charges were made. Came 
around to my house and took an interest in me. I liked him, 
so I studied for a patrolman’s exam. I took the test and got 
the job. 

The funny part is that my father had told me I would 
make a good officer five years before I got into trouble. But 
I wouldn’t listen. That’s why I say—don’t learn the hard 
way. Go home, finish your schooling and make something of 
yourself. Your mother deserves a better life. 

(A Patrolman with “Scotty” under his arm, enters from 
the right. He goes to the Lieutenant and hands him the dog.) 

Patrolman—(Chuckling) With the compliments of the 
Police Department, Lute. 

Lt. Dunn—Thanks, Hurley. (He takes the pup and gives 
it to James.) It’s yours, Boy. Your mother wants you to 
know that you can keep him. She’s sorry. 

James—(He takes the dog in his arms and bursts into 
Sears) I'm soery . ... samy... 


Lt. Dunn—Ptl. Stein will take you home. If you’ve any 
problems, James, talk it over with him. We once were boys 
like yourself, you know. Good luck. (Lt. Dunn extends his 
hand and they shake. Ptl. Stein puts his arm around the boy 
and they start off. Lt. Dunn walks up to the platform. Sgt. 
Sala gets up from the Switchboard.) 

Sgt. Sala—I didn’t know that. 

Lt. Dunn—Didn’t know what? 

Sgt. Sala—That part of your life. 


Lt. Dunn—It’s the truth. I, too, was one of those bad 
boys. If I didn’t have the proper help at the proper time, 
my story might have been entirely different . . . because at 
one time or another . . . most of us go off the straight and 
narrow path ... . and if we’re not guided back, we wander 
about .. . lost . . . and then end up in a cell. That’s why 
I say, a boy who defends an animal is not a bad boy. On 
the contrary, I take my hat off to such a boy. 

The End. 
(Copyright 1959, By Herschel S. Steinhardt) 
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ALL DETRO/T APPLAUDS THE OPENING 


of the new Fisher Theatre, and we are pleased to add our 
congratulations. May this event mark the beginning of -a 
long and successful contribution to the wonderful things 


that go together to make Detroit dynamic. 





the Most Experienced Bank in town 





DETROIT BANK & TRUST 
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IMPERIAL LEBARON FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 








A forthright challenge to everyone 
who plans to buy a luxury car this year 


In a few days, you will receive a personal invitation to drive a 1962 Imperial. 


Not the usual vague “see your dealer” . . . but a specific challenge to compare your 
own car with the best Imperial we’ve ever built. 


At your convenience, a dealer in your area will deliver a new 1962 Imperial to 
you ... for a thorough comparison-tour that you conduct all by yourself. 


We believe that anyone planning to invest from five to seven thousand dollars in 
an automobile is entitled to the unembroidered facts right from the car itself. 


Naturally, our dealers will gladly explain the advantages of torsion-bar suspension 

. tell you how the alternator supplies electricity even while the engine idles . 
quote engineering data on the superior performance of our new transmission . . . show 
you the most luxurious fabrics and leathers ever put into a car . . . and answer any 
other question you ask about Imperial. 


But you can find out only so much about Imperial by mere listening. To give the 
facts substance and meaning you must drive and compare. 

So, when our invitation arrives, take us up on it. It obligates you not at all. And 
whether you eventually buy an Imperial or not, you'll never forget that once you 
drove a car which handled and cornered and comforted and accelerated and thrilled 
as a great car is supposed to. 


IMPERIAL 


AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 




















R 8 ‘DD. Even though our invitation may somehow miss you, an pate comparison-tour may 
by writing on your letterhead to: General Manager, nee Division, 12200 East Telrenon,, ett 
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The Sedan de Ville » Jeweled “V" and Crest created by Harry Winston, Inc. 


adMac Gununy 


A journey in a new Cadillac car is, without question, the most 
luxurious way in the world to reach any destination. 








